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FOREWORD 


In many parts of the world news dispatches 
are contributed to The Associated Press by local 
correspondents who are nationals of their re- 
spective countries. Usually they hold editorial 
positions on daily newspapers of their own 
country or serve some non-American news 
agency Or newspaper. 


For these correspondents, many of whom 
have never visited the United States nor worked 
in an office of The Associated Press, this Guide 
is intended to give a helpful insight into the 
working methods of the organization. 


Almost without exception the local corre- 
spondent files his news not directly to the cen- 
tral point of distribution at New York, but 
to an Associated Press bureau in charge of a 
chief thoroughly trained in the methods, needs 
and requirements of The Associated Press. 


It is primarily to this bureau chief: that the 
local correspondent should look for guidance. 
On the other hand, the bureau chief devotes 
much of his time to the work of the local cor- 
respondents, analyzing the news stories sub- 
mitted, pointing out their shortcomings from 
the viewpoint of the service and suggesting 
means of improving the daily report. 


This Guide, therefore, is merely a summary 
of helpful hints. It is not a text book. Ex- 
perience always proves the best teacher. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATED PRESS IS — 


Local correspondents should familiarize themselves 
with the introductory pages entitled “What The Asso- 
ciated Press Is” in the booklet accompanying this 


Guide. 


First, The Associated Press differs from most news 
associations in that it is organized on a co-operative 
basis. It makes no profits, declares no dividends, is 
dependent upon no advertisers and is controlled only 
by the 1,300 member newspapers of every political, 
religious and economic faith which make up its 
roster. No governmental or other agency is inter- 
ested in, or exercises any control over The Associated 
Press. 


It is organized under the laws of the State of New 
York as a purely co-operative body. The members 
meet annually, lay down the general scope of its 
activities for the year and elect a board of directors 
which exercises a general supervision over the corpo- 
ration’s affairs. Its revenues are derived from assess- 
ments against the members, each paying his just pro- 
portion of the actual cost of maintaining the service. 


News items, scanned each day by every member, 
must therefore be unbiased, fair statements of pure 
facts. They are written and distributed solely on their 
merits as news. The Associated Press does not lend 
itself to propaganda. Every effort is made to present 
both sides of a controversial subject. Its chief in- 
struction to its correspondents is that they be fair, 
impartial and that they examine and present every 
viewpoint when a difference of opinion exists. 


The local correspondent who reads the roster of 
member newspapers will have a feeling of confidence 
and prestige that will enable him to approach with 
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dignity the men of importance who constitute his 
news sources. When he approaches them he seeks 
information, not for himself, but for more than 1,300 
daily newspapers in North and South America which 
reach millions of readers every day. He is collecting 
news for an organization which in the course of a 
normal week sends over its network of leased wires 
some 2,500,000 words of news matter, originating in 
every part of the globe. 


An effective means of persuading a man in public 
life to acquaint North and South American readers 
with his news and views, through the Associated Press, 
is the booklet that accompanies this Guide. He will 
see that every important newspaper is represented. 
By informing you he is informing, through a respon- 
sible organization, millions of readers. 


Finally, an examination of the booklet will show 
the local correspondent that his dispatches are sent 
every day to newspapers of widely different points 
of view. A dispatch tinged with bias and partiality 
will be challenged at once. 


WHEN TO FILE 


News must be sent to the control bureau the mo- 
ment that it is available. Conditions on the American 
continent are so different from those in other coun- 
tries that a word of elucidation on this point is 
necessary. 


In North and South America there are five time 
zones, An item that arrives five minutes late for the 
last edition of a Buenos Aires newspaper still has 
fifty-five minutes in which to catch the New York 
papers. When it is 11:00 o’clock in Buenos Aires 
it is 10:00 o’clock in New York, 9 in Chicago, 8 in 
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Denver, 7 in San Francisco and 6 in Nome, Alaska. 


It follows that news, no matter when sent, may 
always be available for immediate publication some- 
where in the Western hemisphere. North and South 
American newspapers print many editions and it is 
almost literally true that somewhere a newspaper is 
going to press every minute of the day. If a news 
item sent by a local foreign correspondent arrives too 
late for the third edition of an afternoon daily it is 
sure to catch the subsequent editions. 


Naturally, with so many millions of readers, compe- 
tition is keen. Special correspondents and correspon- 
dents of other associations constantly seek to reach 
the reader first with the news. Often a minute gained 
by a correspondent of The Associated Press will en- 
able him to be first in the field. 


The local correspondent who remembers that news 
must be sent just as soon as it is available will build 
an enyiable reputation, both with the chief of the 
bureau to which he reports and with the member 
newspapers. 


Speed in transmission, after the news has been ob- 
tained, is another prime essential. The best story in 
the world loses its value to the service if it trails after 
the story from a competing agency. Developments 
in a given situation should be sent successively as 
quickly as available and not held until a complete 
story can be written. 


Thus, when a cabinet resigns, do not wait until you 
know all the reasons for its resignation. Send, if that 
is all the information available, merely two words: 
“Cabinet resigned” and then follow with crisp, addi- 
tional dispatches as the situation develops. Such 
dispatches are transmitted by telegraph or cable 
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much more rapidly than a longer story could be 


handled. 


When a story is broken into a series of messages 
each should be definitely identified as to its proper 
order in the completed story. Thus the first message 
would carry the time slug (described hereafter) and 
read something like this: 


“60830 British government issued invitations French 
Italian German governments for conference London 
6/4 on Danubian problem.” 


The second message would be identified by the 
word “second” before the time slug of the original 
bulletin. Thus: 


“Second 60830 The governments, etc.” 
“Third 60830, ete.” 


When the last section is reached, it will be indicated 
thus: 


“Fourth last 60830, ete.” 


Should a still later development make necessary 
the addition of some particulars, slug it: “First add 
60830,” “Second add 60830,” “Third last add 60830.” 


No “take” should exceed 200 words. 


The above applies, of course, to local correspon- 
dents who telegraph or cable to control bureaus. In 
cases where use of the telephone is necessary, local 
correspondents should give as much information as is 
in their possession at the time the call is put through. 
The control bureau will then make the necessary 
division of the story for retransmission to the general 
service. 


TIMING OF MESSAGES 


The standard form of timing a news dispatch is by 
using the time slug as the first text word. Thus, a 
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message sent to the London bureau at five minutes 
after noon on Wednesday should begin: 


“Press Associated London 
“41205, etc.” 


The figure four in the time group denotes that the 
message is sent on the fourth day of the week, Sunday 
being regarded as the first day. The first two digits 
which follow are reserved for the hours from zero to 
twenty-four, the last two digits for the minutes from 
zero to fifty-nine. 


By this method of indicating time, words often can 
be saved in the body of a dispatch. Instead of cabling 
in connection with the death of a prominent person, 
that he died at such-and-such an hour on Thursday and 
that the funeral will take place on next Sunday, the 
facts can be indicated in each case with one word: 


“Press Associated Paris—60830 Briand died 52350 
funeral set for 11430, etc.” 


A further advantage in timing the message lies in 
the fact that it can be easily identified in later 
references. 


Thus: 


The correspondent at Budapest has filed to his 
control bureau at Vienna at 8:30 on Monday morn- 
ing, March 2 a story that a bill has been introduced 
in parliament providing for women suffrage. On 
March 12 the bill is passed as introduced. The cor- 
respondent then might wire: 


“Press Associated Vienna—51640 parliament voted 
151/49 adopting bill womens suffrage refer 203830 
7 Hs Pos 


The “20830” refers to the original message of March 


2. 


If the bill, however, has been passed with certain 
changes, the changes must be outlined in the dispatch. 
Thus: 


“Press Associated Vienna—51640 Parliament voted 
151/49 adopting bill womens suffrage refer 20830 2/3 
excepting third section which now provides, etc,” giv- 
ing details of the change. 

In referring to an hour and day less than a week 
back or ahead the date may be omitted; otherwise 
it must be included. Thus, if on Sunday you tele- 
graph that M. Durand has been missing since 20900, 
you mean that he disappeared the previous Monday. 
If, however, he disappeared the previous Sunday you 
must say in your cable of Sunday, April 4, that he 
disappeared at 10900 27/3, otherwise the reader would 
think his disappearance occurred the day of your dis- 
patch, 


CONSTRUCTION OF DISPATCHES 


The introductory sentences or paragraphs of any 
story should contain, clearly and concisely, all the 
essential facts. Details may follow. 


American newspaper practice differs radically from 
that of most other countries in this important respect: 
the first sentence is the most important of all. It must 
contain the gist of the story and at the same time so 
arrest the attention of the reader that he will be 
induced to read the remainder. 


More than that, the first sentence, or the first para- 
graph, must contain all the news facts that need 
appear. Not all papers in North and South America 
have space for a long dispatch. A New York news- 
paper may use an entire story when a paper in 
Columbus, Ohio, may have space for only the first 
two paragraphs. 
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In writing a dispatch, therefore, always ask your- 
self, “What is the prime fact that will command atten- 
tion, both for its news importance and its value in 
competition with other events of importance through- 
out the world?” 


These opening sentences and paragraphs constitute 
what is known as the “lead.” Often it is an interesting 
summary of a series of developments. It is prefer- 
able that you, on the spot and in possession of the 
facts, should put it together in the form in which it 
is intended for publication. 


Cable and telegraph tolls are expensive, and corre- 
spondents should avoid repeating, in later matter, 
facts that have already been handled. Sometimes a 
brief summary, explaining the significance of facts 
already sent, may be filed to make the story clearer 
to the reader. 


You are reporting, through The Associated Press, 
both for morning and evening newspapers. Therefore, 
on stories of great importance, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to send a new summary to “freshen” an afternoon 
story for morning papers. Generally this can be done 
in a few words, developing some new angle which 
had not been apparent, or was not available, when 
you filed earlier in the day. These “fresheners” 
should be slugged “Night 60830,” assuming that 60830 
was the time slug of your day story. The word “night” 
indicates that the story is intended to summarize the 
day story for morning papers. 


HIGH SPOTS 


In writing a news story do not lose yourself in 
unimportant detail. Give the high spots, and con- 
centrate on reporting these high spots as interest- 
ingly and as concisely as possible. 
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For instance, in reporting an important address by 
a world figure such as Mussolini, choose for your lead 
the statements that have the most striking effect, that 
are of real importance, and that will interest the great- 
est number of American readers. Leave out the 
details that have significance for Italian readers only. 
On the other hand, a few descriptive phrases about 
the setting for the speech, the effect on its hearers 
or about Mussolini’s display of emotion will be useful. 


Neyer send a perfunctory or routine story merely 
from the feeling that you must “make a show on it.” 
If it is worth sending at all make it so interesting 
that your verson will be used regardless of the oppo- 
sition effort. 


SECONDARY NEWS 


Never feel that you must file dispatches merely 
to show the chief of your control bureau that you are 
“still alive.” The Associated Press measures its cor- 
respondent's worth quite as much by his ability to 
refrain from sending inconsequential dispatches as 
by his alertness in speeding news of prime importance. 


Do not be misled by headlines in your local news- 
papers. You must judge the news by its value and 
interest to the American continent. Keep this question 
in your mind: “Is this item of enough interest to a 
foreign population thousands of miles away to justify 
telephone, telegraph or cable tolls?” 


When in doubt it is better to file a fifty-word sum- 
mary and add, at the end of your dispatch, “Editor 
more available.” In that case your control bureau 
chief will instruct you whether to file additionally, 
and how much, 


Do not take this as an invitation to refrain from 
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exercising news judgment. The prime responsibility 
for covering news rapidly, interestingly and in proper 
proportion lies with the local correspondent. 


FLASHES 


News of such transcending importance that every- 
thing else in the New York office is halted to make 
way for it is sent in the form of a “flash”—a message 
of two or three words. Examples: “Tilden defeated” 
(Davis Cup finals) “Stresemann died,” “Doumer 
elected.” 


The flash is restricted to news of the highest im- 
portance and is transmitted by the swiftest route. Each 
local correspondent should have a complete under- 
standing with his control bureau chief as to the meth- 
ods to be followed in handling flashes. 


THE “AMERICAN ANGLE” 


Ask yourself, on every item that passes through 
your hands: “Is this of interest to America?” Many 
stories acquire news value to America only when 
there is a specific American angle to them. By Amer- 
ica is meant both North and South America, for The 
Associated Press serves newspapers throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 


For example: a Berlin composer died. He was well 
known in Germany but this, of itself, was not of 
sufficient importance to warrant cabling the story of 
his death to America. The Berlin bureau, however, 
recalled that he had been director of a conservatory 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and a close friend of the 
founder of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. These 
facts made the story of interest to The Associated 
Press member newspapers at Milwaukee and Chicago, 
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and to a lesser, but still usable extent, to other news- 
papers. 


An old peasant died in an Austrian village. The 
story, as such, was hardly of interest outside his own 
village. The local correspondent of The Associated 
Press, however, discovered that his son, years before, 
had emigrated to the United States, changed his name 
and become a member of Congress. That fact, the 
“American Angle,” made the thirty-word story of the 
peasant’s death of real news value to America. 


When the French steamship Georges Phillipar 
burned off the African coast, among those missing 
was Georges Londres, a French author. His name 
meant little to North American readers and could 
have been omitted from the story sent by the local 
correspondent at Djibouti. The correspondent re- 
called, however, that he was the author of a sensa- 
tional book called “The Road to Buenos Aires,” 
which had been widely read in Argentina and other 
South American countries. Here, then, was the “Amer- 
ican angle” that gave the story an important display 
in Buenos Aires and other South American cities. 


When covering important ceremonies find out who 
represented the United States or the South American 
countries and what Americans of real note were pres- 
ent in behalf of recognized organizations. 


When you hear of an accident ask yourself: “Were 
any Americans involved?” If an American was hurt, 
or killed, his full name and address are an important 
part of the lead. A very brief story may be all that 
is necessary; depending upon the importance of the 
person or persons involved. 


American editors are likely to award space to out- 
standing news on the following subjects: 
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Leading personalities, known beyond the borders of 
their own countries. 


Women, especially if they have achieved note in 
fields hitherto reserved to men. 


Scientific inventions. Make them accurate and un- 
derstandable to the layman. Avoid those smacking 
of propaganda or publicity. 


Economic and financial news of wide general in- 
terest. 


Vital educational developments. 
Sports, especially world events. 


Minor accidents are not wanted unless they involve 
Americans or very prominent people, but stories of 
great disasters, such as storms that cause great loss 
of life or heavy property damage, serious floods, 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and fires interest 
American readers. Reactions of the populace to these 
disasters should be covered. In most cases your con- 
trol point will quickly instruct you as to the coverage 
required. Ship disasters and train wrecks frequently 
produce outstanding stories. 


Politics of major importance should be covered, 
such as changes of government, resignations of cab- 
inets and interesting measures before parliamentary 
bodies touching international relations, relations with 
American countries and changes in human and indus- 
trial relations. A women suffrage bill, a bill taxing 
bachelors, regulations changing the marriage or di- 
vorce codes usually have universal appeal. Elections 
of presidents and national parliaments should be cov- 
ered. Changes of rulers and well-founded, authori- 
tatively quoted reports affecting thrones are items of 
news value. 


If Americans are involved in serious accidents, are 
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killed, die or get into serious trouble the news should 
be reported briefly. Do not interview American tour- 
ists except where the interview has some bearing on 
a current subject in which the statement of the indi- 
vidual may have especial significance. Statements by 
Americans who are abroad on important matters of 
public interest are desired but they should be brief 
and confined to specific developments. 


American newspaper practice lays emphasis upon 
obtaining the full name of the person involved. In 
the case of Americans, the American address should 


be included. 


It is not enough, for American newspaper purposes, 
to speak of Professor Piccard’s stratosphere flight. 
Your story is incomplete unless you refer to him as 
Professor Auguste Piccard. If it is impossible at the 
moment to obtain the full name, and the story is so 
important that delay is dangerous, the family name 
only may be sent in the first telegram. In subsequent 
telegrams, however, the first name should be included. 


Identity of Americans traveling abroad is sometimes 
hard to determine in case of accidents, arrest, etc. 
In almost every case the correct identity may be ob- 
tained from the passport. If police have noted only 
its number and the office of its issue, the local corre- 
spondent should include this information; the Wash- 
ington bureau of The Associated Press can obtain the 
necessary details. 


In cases of automobile, railway, airplane or fire 
accident, police are frequently satisfied with obtaining 
the names of the victims, without ascertaining the 
nationality. If there is the slightest possibility that 
an American may have been involved do not rest 
until the matter has been entirely cleared. 
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Much time and expense can be saved if there is 
close co-operation between the local correspondent 
and his control bureau in the matter of identification, 
both in names and in titles, professions, addresses and 
other essentials, 


Many countries have reference books such as “Who’s 
Who,” in England, “Qui etes Vous,” in France and 
“Wer Ist’s” in Germany. Thus, if the correspondent 
in Nice learns that Jean Francois, a noted engineer, 
has invented and tried out a new type of speed boat, 
and the past history of Francois is contained in “Qui 
etes Vous,” he may refer to that fact after the name 
of the individual by the words “refer Qui etes Vous” 
and concentrate his dispatch on the actual news. The 
control point will pick up the necessary identification. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


It often happens that only one or two outstanding 
facts are known at the moment of filing the first dis- 
patch and that considerable time must elapse before 
additional facts can be ascertained. This gap can 
often be successfully closed by giving background and 
sidelight material to set the news in its proper per- 
spective. 


For example: The Berlin bureau received the brief 
report that the German Ambassador to Washington 
had been killed in an airplane accident in Thuringia. 
Further details were not available at the moment. 


The accident was news of unusual importance to 
America. “How did it happen?” was the question 
asked by every editor. The Berlin bureau bridged 
the gap by telephoning the Tempelhof airdrome at 
Berlin to learn what weather conditions were in Thur- 
ingia. The answer was that many pilots dreaded the 
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flight in that particular spot because of tricky air 
currents. A member of the staff then recalled that 
Otto Koennecke, German ace well known in America, 
had often complained about the air currents there. 
An interview with this aviator familiar to American 
readers filled the gap and supplied material for those 
editions which appeared in America before a com- 
plete story of the accident could be filed. 


Many local correspondents write personality sketches 
of persons in their territory who are, or are likely 
to be in the news. These are numbered consecutively 
and sent to the control bureau for future reference. 
When the occasion arises for their use in connection 
with some story in which the individual figures, they 
may be referred to by number thus: 


“60830 Edgar Durand, noted author refer sketch 38, 
etc.” 


INTERPRETING THE NEWS 


A few words of interpretative matter bringing out 
the real significance of bare news facts often round 
out a story and give it its proper proportion. For 
example; the leader of a small political party dies. 
Ordinarily, the news would be of little value to readers 
thousands of miles away. When it is explained, how- 
ever, that his party, small in number but coherent in 
body, really controls the political balance of power 
in Parliament, the news takes on added interest and 
value. 


Such interpretation must not be an expression of 
opinion by the writer. It must be a statement of facts 
skillfully selected to bring out in a few words the 
real significance of the news. 
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SOURCES 


When you are not able to check immediately on the 
veracity of an item, but feel reasonably sure that it 
is true, give credit to the source from which you 
obtained it. 


For instance: In the early morning the correspon- 
dent at Sofia reads in “Outro” that the Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister and the American Minister have 
initialed a commercial treaty about which he has 
previously reported. “Outro” is known as the mouth- 
piece of the government and the item is therefore 
probably correct. There is no response to a telephone 
call to the Foreign Office. The correspondent there- 
fore sends to his control bureau “Outro reports com- 
mercial treaty between Bulgaria and America initialed 
last night.” At the earliest possible moment he fol- 
lows with a confirmation and the necessary details. 


Reports, particularly on controversial subjects, must 
always be credited to the source from which they 
came, and the probable bias of that source, if one 
exists, should be clearly set forth in the dispatch. 
Likewise, always credit to their source statements 
of opinion or fact. The correspondent should file to 
his control bureau only such news as he can vouch 
for as a fact, or such items, credited to their source, 
as he believes are likely to be confirmed by subse- 
quent developments. 


In this connection remember that the importance of 
a newspaper or a news source may change with chang- 
ing political conditions. A member of a former gov- 
ernment, now in the opposition, is not a very reliable 
source for information concerning the plans of the 
government to which he is opposed. The correspon- 
dent should know thoroughly the newspapers, agencies 
and other sources to which he has access, and must 
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be in a position to determine instantly their trust- 
worthiness or lack of it. 


The correspondent must not interject in his dis- 
patches statements of his own opinions. Where state- 
ments of opinion are desirable, they should be credited 
to the individual who made them. Irresponsible state- 
ments of persons of little authority or importance are 
undesired. 


Frequently an authoritative source is willing to sup- 
ply authentic information on condition that the source 
of the information be withheld. In such a case the 
control bureau should be confidentially advised of 
the source. One good way to do this is to indicate 
at the end of the dispatch its origin, thus: “Editor 
source confidential Foreign minister.” 


Often the personality of the correspondent and 
his reputation for integrity will induce the statesman 
to identify himself with the utterance. That is, of 
course, far better, for a direct quotation from one in 
authority is infinitely more usable than the vague 
designation “a high official,” or “a member of the 
cabinet.” 


MAIL ADVANCES 


In every country there are fixed events likely to 
occur according to a set schedule, The inaugura- 
tion of a president, for instance, is apt to follow 
a form rigidly set down in advance. You, as a local 
correspondent, are probably in a position to send the 
bulk of that story sufficiently in advance so that it may 
reach America by mail. Then, when the event actu- 
ally takes place, you may release by telegraph your 
mailed story, making any necessary corrections and 
filling in the interesting current details that will 
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freshen up the earlier material. Such a release must 
be sent only when the set event actually takes place 
and follows the schedule you have given. 


For instance: The birthday celebration in honor of 
the former German Emperor at Doorn invariably is 
begun by divine service in the morning, followed by 
the presentation of gifts, ete. Officials are quite will- 
ing to give in advance the program to be followed. 
Every year this story is covered fully by mail, and 
only a few words of cabled matter are necessary with 
the release. 


Any change in the set schedule must be telegraphed 
immediately. 


Texts of important speeches can also be secured 
sufficiently in advance to mail them to America. 
Many European men of affairs are hesitant to give 
them out for fear they may be published prematurely. 
The local correspondent of The Associated Press can 
give such public men absolute assurance that his or- 
ganization never will violate a release hour. That is 
a strict rule. 


The maximum space in the American press can be 
assured only if the copy is in the correspondent’s 
hands sufficiently in advance to permit him thoroughly 
to digest it, choose from it the important points for 
American consumption and make an accurate and 
polished translation. 


If a local correspondent is able to file such matter 
in advance and knows when it is likely to be released, 
he should slug it: “Hold for release about........ 2 
inserting the hour when it is likely to be made public. 


One of the most valuable services a local corre- 
spondent can perform is the compilation of biograph- 
ical sketches of leading personalities for release in 
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the event of their death or for use as background 
material in case the person involved should figure 
prominently in the world’s news. These sketches 
should give not only the main biographical facts but 
also such illuminating human interest material as will 
bring out the characteristics of the individual. Con- 
trol bureau chiefs will gladly permit local corre- 
spondents to study some of the obituary sketches al- 
ready prepared for use by The Associated Press. 


When a person whose sketch is on file dies, the 
local correspondent need file but a few lines to bring 
the sketch up to date. 


Personality sketches, for publication at any time, of 
persons figuring prominently in the news, are in great 
demand, The American reader wants to know those 
things in the daily life of a celebrated individual 
which will bring the man nearer to his own under- 
standing. As soon as a new president is elected, or 
a new premier or foreign minister appointed, a sport- 
ing, scientific or economic figure becomes prominent, 
a personality sketch concerning him will be welcomed. 
It is better still if the local correspondent can see 
such developments in advance and have on file with 
the control bureau a sketch that can be used when 
needed. 


In the case of a presidential election, the corre- 
spondent should send sketches of each of the leading 
candidates. In governmental crises the aspirants for 
power are usually pretty well known, and sketches 
of all of them should be mailed. 


Another field of enterprise for the local correspon- 
dent is that of mailed interviews with men of note 
on timely topics. South American editors particularly 
welcome stories of this kind. They should not run 
to more than 300 or 400 words. 
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Before approaching a prominent person for an in- 
terview to be mailed, the local correspondent should 
consult the chief of his control bureau. Often the 
latter will be able to suggest points of especial inter- 
est to American readers. 


CONTACTS WITH THE 
AMERICAN MISSION 


A local correspondent should have no hesitation in 
establishing contact with the United States and other 
American ministers to his country, nor with other 
members of the various American legations, such as 
commercial attaches, consuls or secretaries. From 
talks with them the correspondent can often secure 
a much better insight into American interest in a 
given situation than by confining himself to the news- 
papers of his own country. 


These American representatives, however, will ex- 
pect the correspondent to use these contacts for Asso- 
ciated Press work only. 


PICTURES 


Reporting the news in pictures has become an im- 
portant function of modern journalism. The Associ- 
ated Press therefore maintains a news photo service 
second to none in the world. Every event of im- 
portance capable of being brought on the camera plate 
is now made known to the world not only through 
The Associated Press dispatches but through Associ- 
ated Press news photographs. 


The local correspondent therefore should ascertain 
from the chief of his control bureau whether The 
Associated Press has a regular news photographer in 
his territory. If so, he should establish cordial contact 
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with the photographer, and work with him, subject to 
instructions from the control point. 


A universal rule for Associated Press correspondents 
is, “Think in terms of pictures.” 


CONCLUSION 


When you are in doubt, consult the chief of your 
control point. He is in the best position to guide you 
so that your work will be of the greatest benefit to 
you and to The Associated Press. 


